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TEE GIRGULAR, 
Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible. 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its aim, however 


is i» zive its readers also a supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Tenus—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
us a copy with his name and residence written upon it, and the 
simple order, * Discontinue.’ 

-Iddress * THE CIRClL TLAAR, Oneida. N. ¥.” 


The Oneida Commmnity 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





Nursery Fruit Trees of choice Varieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants, &.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 


Steel-Traps of the most ‘approved Description 
for fronticr and western Trapping, manufactured 
by the Community. 

8. Newnouse, Superintendent. 

Garden-Hvoes?: A new and very complete ar- 
ticle called the Scurrie Hor, is manufactured and 
olfered to the gi ardening public as above. 

BewiugeSilks: Merchants and Tr raders supplied 
with tue various kinds of American manufacture, 
at wholesale prices. 

A. W. Carr, O. I. Miuier, C. O_ps, Agents. 
yore 

an assortment of our own 

carefully selected stock. 


Traveling-Bags: 
Maaufacture, trom 
Merchants supplied. 

" OW W. Burnuam, 


. a Superintendents. 
Mes. E. 2 perintend 


Cravats$ Satin “Spring Cravats of the best 
siyles, and thoroughly made. 
Mrs. S. Van Veuzer; Superintendent, 
Palme-leaf ats manufactured and for sale at 
tne Community. 
Mrs. A. C. Sears, Superitendent. 
Milling: Custom work done as usual at the 
Community Grist-mill. 
D. J. Haut, Miller. 


Fresh Tomatoes--Hermetically Sealed, in Glass 
Bottles, for family use. 


Designing and Wood-Engraving by E. H. 
De Larne, Galas u Associs ation. 


LLIN we 


Orders in any of the above branches may be 
a‘ldressed by letter or otherwise to 
THE COMMUNITY, 


sacs Madison Co. N. Y. 


 Putnen Commune. — 
GARDENING, NURSERY - GROW- 


ing and Milling. Address, 


M. L. WORDEN, ... . PUTNEY, it. 





Wallingford Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 
Traveiing-Bags 
M: mufactured and for sale. Address, 
H. ALL EWN W. ALLI. NGFORD, CONN. 


an An RARAAARINA 


PUBLIC ATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 
THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, $1,50. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and published at 
the office of the Circular, Oneida, N. Y. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; 
f-nded by J. H, Noyes. 


who seek the 


ixplained and de- 
Pamphlet 6} cts. 


AN NUAL 
ONEIDA 


REPORTS ; 


ASSOCIATION. 


(2d and 3rd) of the 
Price 123 cts. 

== Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionest, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 

== Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above: publications, are particu- 
larly requested to write their name, Post- Office and 
State, as distinctly as possible. 


just occasion in the case, for haughtiness 





Littie Things. 

Scorn not the slightest word or deed, 
Nor deem it void of power ; 

There’s fruit in each wind-wafted seed ; 
Waiting its natal hour. 

A whispered word may touch the heart, 
And call it back to life ; 

A look of love bid sin depart, 
And still unholy strife. 

No act falls fruitless; none ean tell 
How vast its powers may be ; 

Nor what results enfolded dwell 
Within it, silently. 

Work and despair not; give thy mite, 
Nor care how small it be; 

God is with all that serve the Right, 


The holy, true, and free. 
[Lond. Ing. 








[We reprint the following articles from the pen of 
Mrs. M. E. Cragin, thinking that our recent sub- 
scribers have never seen them, and judging from 
our own experience that thuse who are familiar 
with them will greet their appearance with joy :] 

The Glory of Unity. 

Diversities or character among men 
where the love of God is absent, is an ev- 
er fruitful source of dislike, contention 
and hatred. Each one sees in another, 
some quality of heart or intellect which is 
worthy of love and imitation, but which 
he does not himself possess. It is plainly 
seen that the highest benefit of all, would 
be found ina union so close that each 
would partake of the riches of the others, 
But the spirit of envy, of selfishness, or of 
pride, ‘ forbids the bans ;’ and the result 
is, that the world is filled with little riv- 
ulets of happiness, which true enlargement 
of hearts would swell into copious streams. 
Paul beautifully illustrates the variety of 
effects produced in different individuals 
by the operation of the same spirit, where 
he compares Christ’s church to the human 
body, having many members, with various 
offices, yet all forming an harmonious 
whole. The idea is fully carried out in 
the whole of the 12th chapter of 1 Cor- 
inthians, that while there are necessarily 
diversities of operations, yet that it is the 
‘same spirit which worketh all in all,’— 
He abundantly proves that there is no 


or contempt in some, or for envy and dis- 
content in others ; for each member, in 
its place, is indispensable to the good of 
the whole. God, as a wise master-builder 
makes the best article he can out of the 
materials which he has to work with ; 
and to be discontented with our allotment 
is as absurd and unjust as it would be 
for the clay to remonstrate with the pot- 
ter against his judgment in its formation. 

There is a good sense, it is true, in 
which we may covet the gifts and excel- 
lencies of others, and may supply our de- 
ficiencies from their fullness ; and in turn 
we may impart of our fullness to them.— 
When once the heart has forever settled 
the question concerning the position we 
are fitted to fill, and has become satisfied 
with God’s allotment, the barriers which 
have been raised by envy and discontent 
will be thrown down, and there will be in 
every such heart a just appreciation of the 
merits of others. This will prepare the 
way for a mutual exchange of the com- 
modities ofeach. There will be no pov- 
erty in the family of God—for the riches 
of one is the wealth of all: nor discon- 
tent—for giving and receiving constitutes 





& most -essential element of the happiness 


a heaven, Great diversities of charac- 
ter, therefore, among the members, will 
be the means of attraction which will draw 
them still more closely together. Sel- 
fish love, which seeks merely its own 
gratification, would naturally look for 
those qualities in others, most in unison 
with itsown. But in this consists the 
difference between mere earthly affection, 
and that love which is shed abroad in the 
heart by the Holy Ghost. Those who 
set fellowship with God high above all 
fellowship with man, will resolutely court 
the society of those who possess the traits 
of character in which they are deficient 
themselves, that they may thus partake 
of their fullness, and become as attrac- 
tive to God as possible. True content- 
ment will suffer others to bear the palm 
without grudging, and trust God to ena- 
ble us to fill with honor the place design- 
ed for us, however small—content and 
glad if God is glorified. 

We see that while the external mani- 
festations of love may be the same, yet 
the point of attraction between the sons 
of God, lies far back of any thing visible 
to the external senses. Itis the strong 
sympathy of hearts drawn out, not pri- 
marily to each other, but to him who is 
‘the chiefest among ten thousand, the 
one altogether lovely.’ Their love to 
each other, is but the effect of their hav- 
ing one center—one life. 

It cannot be too often called to mind, 
nor occupy too prominent a place in the 
heart of the believer, that the miracle by 
which God means to convince the world 
of his power, is the unity of the church. 
Christ placed a proper valuation upon 
things when he prayed for his disciples 
that they all might be one, even as he 
and the Father are one; that the world 
‘may know that the Father hath sent 
him.’ Unbelief can find out a way to 
get by all other miracles but this. Mul- 
titudes who were witnesses of Christ’s 
power, as displayed in healing the sick, 
casting out devils, and even raising the 
dead, perished in unbelief. In spite of 
abundant evidence to the contrary, the 
chief priests condemned him to die as an 
impostor. But when his prayer for his 
disciples was answered, and we find them 
of one heart and one mind, with one accord 
in one place, praying for the same thing, 
then was wrought the miracle which gave 
then: omnipotent power ; and they went 
forth conquering and to conquer, The 
world is the same now as it was 1800 
years Those in whom Christ,s 
spirit dwells may as then, make 
the same proofs of it, and all to no pur- 
pose, Unbelief willattribute to magnet- 
ism, or sorcery, or something similar, a 
power that can raise the dead. But 
when it comes to perfect unity—when all 
selfishness, 


ago. 


now, 


all desire for preéminence, 
and all ambition to be greatest, is sunk 
in a hearty desire to do the will of God 
—then, and not ‘ill then, will the world 


ibe constrained to confess that God is 


with us ofa truth. Let the eye of the 
church be directed then to this point. 
Seek first the love to God which involves 
entire submission to his will, and the 


faith which can remove mountains will 
necessarily be the result. The love—the 
unity—the drinking into one spirit —is 
the origin of power; and what this world 
calls miracles are its effects. Let us as a 
body lay hold of the former, leaving it 
with God to direct its manifestations; 
and we shall find ourselves right in the 
same position in which the disciples were 
on the day of Pentecost, and the same 
glory will attend our movements. 


Unteachableness, 

Said a brother in my hearing not long 
since, ‘I regard all instruction and ad- 
vice which I receive in spiritual things 
from those who are in advance of me, as 
coming from God himself.’ This struck 
me as being the perfect antipode of that 
spirit which prevailed so extensively 
among Perfectionists in the infancy of 
the Gospel, and which still rests like an 
incubus upon many who would otherwise 
make good progress in holiness. I know 
no better name for it than the ‘ need-no- 
man-teach-you’ spirit. It refuses to be 
taught of God through his agents—arro- 
gantly demanding direct revelations from 
him, as though nothing short of absolute 
perfection could impart knowledge to 
them. 

In the early days of my experience as 
a believer in the doctrine of holiness, I 
was associated with spirits of this class. 
Puffed up with their confident persua- 
siop that they were admitted into a 
spiritual union with God, they made 
this a sufficient reason for rejecting all 
human teaching. Consequently they 
were led from one degree of folly 
another, until they discarded the Biblo 
itself, asa book designed for the dark 
ages’ of Christianity, but wholly unnec- 
essary for those who had received the 
‘unction from the Holy One” The er- 
ratic course of these people, and their 
present position, demonstrate, if demon- 
stration were needed, the folly of their 
theory. Some of them have carried their 
zeal so far as to refuse utterly to read a 
book, a magazine, or paper, lest they 
should get some human knowledge ; and 
are to all appearance turned from seeking 
after God, to the ‘ beggarly elements of 
this world.” Another fancies herself 
Jesus Christ himself—equal with God 
the Father. Others still of the same 
circle, neglecting to keep open and free 
communication with their superiors in 
spiritual things, fell into disgrace and 
suffering, which brought reproach on the 
church of God. Lastly, I, who drank 
deeply of this self-sufficient spirit, have 
in my own experience an epitome of the 
results of such a delusion. From taking 
delight in the writings of those capable 
of instructing me, and making the word 
of God my study and meditation, I 
came to feel asif a bright day had 
dawned upon me in which these lesser 
lights could be dispensed with. Much I 
wondered many times whether the coun- 
sels and exhortations addressed to primi- 
tive Christians, were not designed for 
present use. But the idea of being 
taught of God personally, lifted me quite 





above any written revelation. 


The re- 
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sult was what sober minds might have | 


predicted—a rapid descent into folly and 
sin, and a returning thro’ great afiliction 
to my first position. Here I was wil- 
ling to be taught of God in any way that 
he should choose ; and my superiors in 
spiritual experience I find as good con- 
ductors of his spirit to me as I could de- 
sire. I no longer dictate to him the way 
in which I shall be fed ; but thankful for 
the privilege of sitting at my Father’s ta- 
ble, am glad to be helped by the older 
members of the family. 

In looking round upon the family of 
believers, I see traits of this self-suflicient 
spirit manifesting themselves from time 
to time among them who have had but 
little experience, And I see with pain 
that they bar the door of improvement to 
their own souls ; for God will not honor 
a person by having direct communication 
with him, who refuses to honor his grace 
in another. 

In the days of the primitive church, he 
‘gave some apostles, and some teachers, 
for the perfecting of the saints.’ Believing 
that to be our model, we may expect the 
same means used to perfect us, and we 
shall see it to be perfectly consistent with 
God’s fatherly care of his family, that 
those who have been longest in the 
school of Christ, should be set to impart 
to those below them. Away then with 
this spirit of arrogance, which is ready to 
dictate to God the means which shall be 
employed for our perfection, and loftily 
chooses the highest and best. Let the 
simplicity of childhood, which rejoices in 
the gift without criticising the position 
and claims of the giver, be ours, Let us 
delight our hearts in angels’ food present- 
ed us by any who sit at the feast of love, 
without murmuring ; for it is only in 
this childlike attitude of heart that the 
sunshine and dews of heaven can ripen us 
for its own. 





Simplicity of Faith. 

The power of concentration is one 
which is of vital importance to the be- 
liever’s growth in grace. I think of 
myself asa machine of complicated ar- 
rangement, adapted to the bringing 
forth of great results ; and of the pres- 
ence of an indwelling Savior, as the 
steam-power fully aqual to all its de- 
mands. When I see a weakness here, 
or a deficiency there, all I have to do 
in order to its removal, is to bring to 
bear upon it the power which I possess. 
This is done by believing or fully appre- 
hending the perfect adaptation of the 
supply to the demand. I am destined to 
be a living embodiment of Christ’s spirit ; 
a perfect specimen of love as defined by 
Paul. My powers and capabilities are 
formed with reference to such a result ; 
and nothing is wanting to bring it about 
but my confidence and codperation.— 
God has already done fer me all that is 
necessary on his part, for he has brought 
me to a knowledge of the fact that I 
have a Christ within. What remains 
for me to do is to study his character— 
to appreciate his faithfulness and to con- 
fide in his ability to finish the .work 
which he has begun. Every renewal of 


trust on my part calls forth his heart, 
and binds us more closely together. I 
yield myself to him, .aud his honor is 
“eoncerned in my well-doing. I show 
‘my, sense of his generosity by coming 


supplies of grace, and he minifests his 
love tome by promptly meeting those 
requests, and enabling me to go on my 
way rejoicing. He is my arm on which 
I lean for strength ; my head on whom 
I depend for wisdom; my heart, from 
which emanate love and beauty; my 
pattern of refinement—for I find that he 
has the keenest sense of delicacy and 
propriety ; my model of contentment 
for he is meek and lowly in heart, per- 
fectly happy ina subordinate position. 
In short, Christ is my Savior from sin, 
my helper to every thing that is good, 
He is the chiefest among ten thousands, 
the one altogether lovely. 
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Is not the exterior man, toa great extent, the 
type of the interior? Is not the body an expression 
of the soul? Does not the soul shape the counte- 
nance, fashion the limbs, measure the proportions, 
and determine the beauty or deformity of the outer 
man? Is not the health or disease of the body 
traceable to similar conditions of the soul or spirit ? 
It seems evilent that there is a direct connection 
between the outward, bodily condition, and the in- 
terior, soul-condition. The inward makes the out- 
ward. The perfectly developed soul will clothe it- 
self with a correspondingly developed body. Much 
has been said concerning the influences of external 
circumstances in forming the character of man; but 
whatever these influences are, they are trifling com- 
pared with the soul-circumstances of the interior 
world—the spiritual elements upon which the heart 
has lived and grown. Instead of looking to the out- 
ward world, a wiser philosophy will tell us to look 
inward, upon the soul and its spiritual surroundings, 
for the causes that have made us what we are and 
the influences which will make us better, physio- 
logically as well as spiritually. 
Physiologists tell us that the faculties of the in- 
tellect, and the passions and affections of the heart, 
have answering development and * local habitations’ 
in the convolutions of the brain; that the culture of 
these faculties, passions and affections. develops the 
corresponding organ, and so determines the shape of 
the head. Students of Physiognomy tell us that 
these same faculties and affections have their poles 
in the face, and that their development, culture 
and growth determine the shape and expression of 
the countenance, so that a man’s character may be 
read in his face. But why limit soul-expression to 
the head and face merely? The soul is not confined 
to the narrow bounds of the skull. It fills the whole 
body. It is indeed an interior body ; having all the 
members and functions of the outward body. And 
why should not its culture and growth react on the 
whole outward man, as well as on the brain and 
face? We believe that under true conditions, they 
will, and do. The emotions of the soul, grief, plea- 
sure and joy, depict themselves in the attitudes and 
expressions of the whole body. In the perfect ora- 
tor, every limb and muscle of the body answer to 
the burning thoughts that flow from his tongue. 
This philosophy is directly in line with the teach 
ing of the Bible. Speaking of the process of the res? 
urrection, which is to give a new body to the re- 
deemed soul, Paul sayst ‘If the Spirit of Him that 
raised up Jesus fiom the dead dwell in you, he that 
raised up Christ from the dead, shall also quicken 
your mortal bodies, by his Spirit that dwelleth in 
you.’ Again: ‘ We all, with open face beholding as 
in a glass the glory of the Lord, are changed into 
the same image, from glory to glory, even as by the 
Spirit of the Lord.’ 
If this view of things is true, it shows the false 
position of the Health Reformers, and of all others 
who are trying to improve man’s condition by out- 
ward means, merely. What better is a man after 
all the temporary improvement of the outward body 
that washing and doctoring can give has been 
gvined, if his heart is unchanged, and knows not 
Christ. The sick soul will still drift onward and 
downward to death—carrying the body along with 
it. Begin then, O man, back at the centre of your 
life and renovate that by opening your heart to the 
resurrection life of Christ, if you would live forever. 
With the heart surrendered to this power, we have 
the way opened before us to a perfect development 
in all that is beautiful and lovely, internally and 
externally, and heaven will be realized.—r. 1. P. 





City and Communitye-A Grave Contrast. 

The New-York Times presents statistics show- 
ing a steady increase of mortality in that . city. 
In 1815 the yearly proportion of deaths to the 
population was one in forty-seven; jn ‘1855 the 





poldly to him in time of need for large 


proportion hed increased to une in twenty eight. 





If the figures continue to move in this direction, 
and at this rate for a hundred years tv come, it is 
plain to be seen that New-York, with all its antici- 
pated magnificence, will not be a very good place 
to live in. 

This Community, with an average population of 
170 or 180 resident members, including forty 
children, has not had a death for over two years. 
The number of deaths which we should have 
witnessed, according to the New-York proportion 
in that time, is thirteen or fourteen. The con- 
trast which our history thus presents does not of 
course prove in favor of Communisin an exemption 
from death, but it indicates that faith in Christ as 
a whole Savior of soul and body, which we per- 
sistently confess, and the conditions which Com- 
munism provides, are favorable to life. The city 
is all artificial—its society, fashions and conditions 
are at the furthest extreme from nature. Drug- 
shops glitter like whited sepulchers on every cor- 
ner, and doctors swarm in the streets. The result 
of such a godless state of things is, that une in 28, 
according to the above statement, dies annually. 
Communism is a return, so far as it goes, to God, 
to faith, simplicity and nature. It renounces 
doctors and drugs, and the result is as we have 
stated. 

It should be noted that a large proportion of 
the city mortality is furnished from those quar- 
ters where ignorance, poverty and vice most 
abound. The worst wards are the most fatal, and 
in proportion to the refinement and morality of 
any quarter, its bill of mortality diminishes. 
What does this principle prove when applied to 
the case of the Community? Those who have 
been forward to charge upon our society and mode 
of life gross immorality, will please to aceount for 
the discrepancy of result in respect to health, 
which our statistics exhibit, and show why we 
are an exception to the general rule which con- 


nects vice and disorder with death.—«. w. Nn. 
_ A oo --— 


Playing in the Dirt. 

The New-York Observer and Dr. Cheever of 
the Independent have got into a sharp contest 
over the late decision of Judge Taney. Dr. 
Cheever had condemned this decision in strong 
terms, at which the Observer takes offence and 
proceeds to administer a severe rebuke to him. 
The last Independent has a rejoinder from Dr. 
Cheever, and the way in which these dignitaries 
pour forth personal invective seems, to us, nnbe- 
coming. The Observer insinuates that ‘it has 
been hinted in private circles that this eccentric 
preacher had lost the proper balance of his mind, 
and on the political aspects of the slavery ques- 
tion, has become a monomaniac,’&c. Dr. Cheever 
answers this attack with a volley of wit and rid- 
icule somewhat unexpected from one usually so 
grave. He compares the Observer to a harpoonec 
whale, in whose ‘religious spleen some heedless 
person has buried a lance’—to Giant Despair, &c. 
There may be inuch fun in such a contest, but it 
1s fun that pleases the devil no doubt as highly as 
any one. When we see those whom we count 
upon as in some measure champions of truth and 
progress, (and the Independent with its contribu- 
tors are of this number,) drawn into such per- 
sonal broils, however much wit and _ personal 
ability may be displayed, we confess it gives us 
regret. We like tosee earnestness in speaking 
the truth about all things, but we do not like to 
see this stooping to throw dirt. So far as the 
morality of the matter is concerned, there is not 
much, if any, difference between these contests of 
genius and wit, and the disreputable encounters 
in which the physical powers take part. We 
commend to thesemen the example of Wm. H. 
Seward, inthe Senate, who lets the taunts of 
his enemies go unnoticed.—r. 4, H. 





Paul’s Doctrine of the Cross. 

We have insisted that the marriage question is 
to be settled, not by experiments of expansion or 
eontraction—as Polygamy, divorce, or shaker- 
ism—but only by death. The law of marriage 
properly binds during the term of natural life; 
and if there is to be any change, it must come 
by passing out of this world into a posthumous 
state—a change for individuals equivalent to 
death. The only alternative or modification of 
the marriage system which the Bible any where 
recognises, is a resurrection state in which ‘ they 
neither marry nor are given in marriage, but are 
as the angels of God.’ - This of course, is limited 
to a condition the other side of death. 

The only question that remains is as to the 
process of death—whether the commonly recog- 
nized form of passing out of the world is the only 
one. And here we have expressed the opinion 
that it ie not—that there is a better and more 


the undertaker. It seems to us that the very 
sum and substance of the gospel of Christ is its 
ability to put us on the other side of death, and 
in possession of the privileges of a posthumous 
state; i. e., freedom from sin, from law, and evilre- 
lations of every kind. If this is not the salvation 
proclaimed in ‘the cross of Christ,’ his death and 
resurrection, we ask what is? Good men in all 
ages, before the mission of Christ, had the priv- 
ileze of dying in the natural way, and of hoping 
for the blessedness ofa future state ; and if that is 
all which is given to us, pray what did the com- 
ing and death of Christ accomplish? 

But with believers in the Bible we need not argue 
the case. It is manifest to every candid reader of 
the New Testament, that the apostles taught, and 
their followers believed, that the death of Christ 
was their death—-introducing them, as fastas they 
could be made to apprehend it, to the conditions 
of that posthumous world in which he was. 

Paul every where assumes this 1n his preaching 
of ‘Christ crucified ;’ and his only labor was to 
develop to the minds of the church the conse- 
quences of that change, which were freedom from 
sin, from legal ordinances, from the world, from 
carnal connections, and finally from death. He 
bases all his exhortations on these points, op 
the recognized fact of their emancipation from 
this life, and their entrance into a new world be- 
yond death, by union with Christ. We will give 
some specimens of his teachings that are clearly 
to the point. In the following, the apostle is urg- 
ing the Romans to apprehend the privilege of 
their posthumous state in respect to freedom 
from sin: 

How shall we that are dead to sin live any longer 
therein? Know ye not, that so many of us as were 
baptized into Jesus Christ were baptized into his 
death? Therefore we are buried with him by bap- 
tism into death: that like as Christ was raised up 
from the dead by the glory of the Father, even so 
we also should walk in newness of lifee For if we 
have been planted together in the likeness of his 
death, we shall be also in the likeness of his resur- 
rection: knowing this. that our old man is crucified 
with him, that the body of sin might be destroyed, 
that henceforth we should not serve sin. For he 
that is dead is freed from sin. Now if we be dead 
with Christ, we believe that we shall also live with 
him: knowing that Christ being raised from the 
dead, dieth no more ; death hath no more dominion 
over hima. Forin that he died, he died unto sin 
once: butin that he liveth, he liveth unto God.— 
Likewise reckon ye also yourselves to be dead in- 
deed unto sin, but alive unto God through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. 

In another place, he reminds them of their 
emancipation from the dominion of the law, by the 
fact of their death and transfer to another world : 


Know ye not, brethren, (for I speak to them that 
know the law, )how that the law hath dominion over 
a man as long as he liveth? For the woman which 
hath a husband is bound by the law to her husband 
so long as he liveth: but if the husband be dead, 
she is loosed from the law of her husband. So then 
if, while her husband liveth, she be married to an- 
other man, she shall be called an adulteress; but 
if her husband be dead, she is free from that law; 
so that she is no adulteress, though she be married 
toanother man. Wherefore, my brethren, ye also 
are become dead to the law by the body of Christ ; 
that ye should be married to another, even to him 
who is raised from the dead, that we should bring 
forth fruit unto God. For when we were in the 
flesh, the motions of sins, which were by the law, did 
work in our members to bring forth fruit unto 
death. But now we are delivered from the law, 
that being dead wherein we were held; that we 
should serve in newness of spirit, and notin tho 
oldness of the letter. 

The same sentiment is again repeated in Gala- 
tians : 

For I through the law am dead to the law, that I 
might live unto God. Iam crucified with Christ; 
nevertheless I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in 
me; and the life that I now live in the flesh, I live 
by the faith of the Son of God, who loved me, and 
gave himself for me. 

In another place he states the principle broadly , 
that in the death of Christ, all died; and makes 
it the ground for disavowing all those externa} 
connections which obtain in the world: 

The love of Christ constraineth us; because we 
thus judge, that if one died for all, then atu died; 
{ Greek ;] and that he died for all, that they which 
live should not henceforth live unto themselves, but 
unto him which died for them and rose again.— 
Wherefore henceforth know we no man after the 
flesh ; yea, though we have known Christ after tho 
flesh, yet now henceforth know we hiin no more.— 
Therefore if any man be in Christ, he is a new crea- 
ture: old things are passed away ; behold all things 
are become new. 

For the same admitted reason, he takes occa- 
sion to reprove the Colossians for their observ- 
ance of legal ordinances, sabbaths, holy days,&c. : 

Wherefore (says he) if ye be peap with Christ 
from the rudiments of the world, why, as though 
living in the world, are ye subject to ordinances, 
(touch not; taste not; handle not; which all are to 
perish with the using,) after the commandments and 
doctrines of men? 

If ye then be risen with Christ, (he continues,) 
seek those things which are above, where Christ 
sitteth on the right hand of God. Set your affection 
on things above, and not on things on the earth.— 
For YE ark DEaD, and your life is hid with Christ in 
God. When Christ who is our Jife, shall appear, 





effectual way of dying than to be sick and call in 


then shall ye also appear with him in glory. 
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The passages we have quoted speak for thom- 
selves, and show plainly that the intent of the 
gospel was to take people out of this world, into 
a state beyond death, risen with Christ, free from 
sin and law, and all the temporary relationships 
of the mortal state. In other words, Christ 
stands in the place of death to those who receive 
him, having all the prerogatives of death, and just 
as effectually taking them out of the world with 
all its claims and connections, as though they 
went through the process of separation from the 
body in the old way. This is the superiority of 
the gospel, the grace that comes by Christ, which 
the prophets and patriarchs never knew. This 
is the meaning, faintly shadowed, of Paul’s great 
doctrine of ‘Christ crucified,, which unto the 
Jews was a stumbling-block, and unto the Greeks 
foolishness ; ‘but unto them which are called, both 
Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of God, and 
the wisdom of God.’ 

—— omc ame 


NEWS ITEMS. 


Wan 1 Liperta.—The Philadelphia Bulletin 
states, on the authority of letters from several of 
the Methodist Episcopal missionaries in Liberia, 
that a furious war was raging in the vicinity of 
Cape Palmas, between the colonists and the na 
tives. Thirty-seven American houses and much 
property had been destroyed, and twenty-eight 
lives had been lost. All missionary and business 
matters were at a stand. 

A detachment of 150 men, with ex-President 
Roberts and Vice-President Yates, had left Mon- 
rovia in aschooner for Cape Palmas, to aid the 
colonists. The immediate cause of the war is not 
stated. 

Sream to Centra Arrica.—It is stated in the 
W. Y. Examiner, that a project has been started 
in England for establishing a line of steamers to 
Central Africa ; and that to this end an arrange- 
ment has been made for the regular steam navi- 
gation of the river Niger to the highest practicable 
point. The object is said to be philanthropic and 
scientific, rather than speculative. Itis hoped by 
the movers of this enterprise, to colonize largely 
in Central Africa with civilized and educated ne- 
groes, of whom a large supply is looked for from 
the United States. 

Tue SteaM-Fricate Nracara.—This new and 
( by all accounts) magnificent war vessel, the last 
and largest ship built by the late Geo. Steers, is 
commissioned by the U. 8. Government, for 
whose service she was built, to proceedto England, 
and, in concert with another vessel furnished by 
the British Government, to assist in laying down 
the great submarine cable for the Transatlantic 
Telegraph. We extract from the N. Y. Tribune 
of the 7th inst. the following description of the 
above named vessel : 

“She went into commission yesterday, and all 
was bustle and excitement on board. The men 
were shipped, the work of cleaning up commenced, 
and in a day or two she will be a model of neat- 
ness, as she already is a model of beauty. 

As she will leave us so soon, it may be well to 
refresh the memories of our readers with a brief 
outline of her. The hull is of live oak, varying 
in width and thickness from 22 inches by 14, near 
the keel, to 1l by 8ondeck. The keel is 320 
feet long; length on deck, 345 feet; breadth of 
beam over all, 55 feet; depth of hold, 31 feet 6 
inches. Four boilers, and three horizontal en- 
gines of 1,000-horse power, built by Pease and 
Murphy, constitute her propelling power. The 
cylinders are 72 inches in diameter and eight feet 
stroke. All of this machinery weighing over 500 
tuns, is applied to turna single propeller of 18 
feet diameter. ‘'o protect the machinery from 
shot in action, it is all inclosed by immense iron 
coal-bunkers, over-arching anc descending many 
feet below the water-line. Her chimneys are 
telescopic, and while she is under sail or in bat- 
tle, may be lowered alinost out of sight. The 
engine and fire rooms are perfect in their way, 
and, being well supplied with ample ventilators, 
will probably be as covl and comfortable as can 
be desired. The Niagara will rely for speed 
mainly upon her sailing abilities, and although the 
fires will always be kept bedded, and everything 
in readiness for getting up steam at short notice 
whenever required, she will, unless in calms and 
on extraordinary occasions, be only a clipper 
frigate, 

Her model is that of a mammoth clipper, with 
shallow forefoot, sharp, high bow, and hollow 
water lines. View her as we will, nota single 
straight line is presented. Everywhere she curves 
fluent and free, challenging the admiration of the 
most critical by her vast yet perfectly symmet- 
rical proportions. She sits on the sea “like a 
thing of life,” and when careering before a twelve- 
knot breeze, one would feel on her as though he 
were astride a fleet, high-mettled courser, bound- 
ing along on the wings of the wind. 

When under full sail she will spread about 
14,000 running yards, or 7,000 square yards of 
eanvas ; and it is anticipated chat her speed, under 
eanvas, will be 15 or 16 knots, and under steam 
11 or 12 knots an hour. Her mainmast is 84 feet 
above deck, 111 feet in extreme height, 374 inches 
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feet in extreme height, and 35 inches in diameter ; 
mizzenmast 85 feet in height, and 30 inches in 
diameter. Her main yard is 106 feet in length, 
and her fore yard 94 fect. Her armament will 
consist of 12 great guns of 11 inches bore, 12 feet 
in length, and capable of throwing shot of 170 
pounds, and shells uf 130 pounds weight. These 
guns were all cast at the West Point Foundry, 
but will not be put on board until after she has 
finished her peaceful task of laying the great 
submarine cable. 

One great feature in this vessel is her high and 
airy decks. Between the bottom or orlop and 
berth decks, the hight is 6 feet 6 inches ; between 
the lower and main decks, 6 feet 8 inches; be- 
tween the main and spar decks, 7 feet 3 inches, 
The main deck, on which the officers and most 
of the men live, is adimrably lighted by a multi- 
tude of dead-lights, and thoroughly ventilated.— 
Capt. Hudson’s ‘cabin is large, commodious, and 
neatly furnished. The most interesting object in 
it. is a good likeness of the great marine architect, 
George Steers, painted in vil, life-size, and framed 
in carved rosewood. This was painted for, and 
presented by the workmen employed by Mr. 
Steers, to the frigate, and will always have honor- 
oble place in the captain’s cabin. State rooms 
have been fitted up in this room for the occupa- 
tion of Prof. Morse and Peter Cooper, during the 
time the Niagara is engaged in laying the cable. 

The working force of the Niagara is 530 men 
but on this trip she will have only 490. 

Some idea of the capacity of such a floating town 
may be arrived at when we state that she can 
carry in addition to her guns, ammunition, coal, 
spare spars and sails, enough of provisions, cloth- 
ing, medicine, grog, and nearly every other nec- 
essary required by all on board, for a three years’ 
cruise. Undoubtedly the Niagara is the finest, 
fastest and largest vessel in the United States 
Navy, and wherever she goes will reflect credit 
upon the genius and mechanical skill of the 
country.” 

Would thatthis noble vessel might never be 
commissioned for a less peaceful business than 
that now assigned to her as her first work,—the 
friendly office of aiding kindred people in an en- 
terprise whose success will tend to bind the na- 
tions together in fraternal union.—J. L. s. 


.... The Washington Star recently mentioned 
that the result of the late sale of the Delaware 
(Indian) trust lands was $470,000. ‘The saine pa- 
per adds that the lands sold were only those 
comprised in the eastern division of this great 
reservation. The western division is now adver- 
tised to be sold. That contains some 350,000 
acres, and will undoubtedly bring an aggregate at, 
least of $600,000. The tribe are also the owners 
of a home reservation almost immediately ad- 
joining Leavenworth city, forty miles long by ten 
broad. That would sell to-morrow readily for 
$10 per acre; or an aggregate of $3,000,000.— 
Thus their total wealth, independent of personal 
property—and some of them are men of consid- 
erable individual means—is about $4,070,000.— 
They number in all some nine hundred souls; 
and froin the real estate described above are 
worth, onan average $4,440 per soul; or $22 
200 to each family of five persous among them, 
—Country Gentleman. 

..-- The Toronto Board of Trade have issued 
a circular to’similar bodes in the Lake cities of 
the United States, asking their cooperation in 
taking the necessary steps to induce the British 
and United States governments to grant a free 
navigation of the Lakes and inland waters of both 
countries to the inhabitants of each alike. 


..--The Northern and Eastern States are 
making a very large amount of maple sugar this 
spring, the season having been uncommonly favor- 
able. One man in New Ilampshire made over 
three hundred pounds from 300 trees in two days. 

..-- Tho territory of Kansas is geographically 
the center of the United States. 

..-.-Charles John Anderson, the Swedish | 
traveler, was lately killed in the interior of Afri- | 
ca by a wounded and enraged elephant, which 
attacked him and trampled him under foot, 
as he was engaged in pursuit of another elephant 
which he was endeavoring to capture. Mr. An- 
derson was on his third journey into the interior 
of Africa, and had penetrated into a country 
where no European had ever been before. 

.... There is likely to be more than one line 
of ocean telegraph between this country and 
Europe. A rival corporation has been already 
started in London, under the title of the Euro- 
pean and American International Telegraph Com- 


from the south of England to Cape Finisterre in 
Spain; thence tirough the Atlantic, west-ward 
to Cape Cod. The whole distance is 3,960 miles. 
The work is to be completed in 1858. 

...-The number of persons carried by the 
railroads in England last year was 125,000,000 of 
which number only eight were killed by accidents 








in diameter; foremast 74 feet above deck, 101 


and 282 injured. 


Answer to a Correspondent, 
Genoa, Dekalb Uo., lil., April 5, 1857. 
Messrs. Epirors :—About one year ago, I re- 
ceived a number of the Circular by the kindness 
of ‘a friend who resides in Calais, Me. I hurriedly 
read it, and it was accidentally laid aside until a 


few days since. I have again read it more care- 
fully, and find in it much truth that harmonizes 
with my most impartial convictions. Will you 
please send it to me regularly. 

If you as Perfectionists (or Christians) are 
based on the vital principle of Christianity, you 
are so far safe, and of course stand independent of 
all popular organizations or parties. The Bible 
necessarily becomes your only and sufficient creed, 
interpreted to harmonize with man’s growth and 
perfection. How different this from the late 
system of spiritualism which is aiming to over- 
throw the Bible as its wcrst enemy, and fora 
substitute, give us the ‘ Rappings’ of imprisoned 
spirits in Hades. Your views of the Second Com- 
ing of Christ have been mine for years. These 
are consistent with Christ’s teachings and the 
Apostles’ expectations, and dispel the absurdity of 
expecting the second personal appearing of Christ 
in the future. But there are two topics on which 
my mind is not so clear. 1. Are we ever to ex- 
pect mankind while on earth, to become as the 
angels of God in heaven? Because the angels are 
not married, does it follow that men on earth are 
not to marry ? May not God’s will be done on 
earth in a different mode, or way from that which 
is in heaven. 2. With regard to the possession 
of property, ‘community of property,’ or ‘all 
things common :? was this pentecostal principle 
to be continually and universally practiced among 
all betievers through the spiritual reign ot Christ 
on earth, or was it a temporarv principle adapted 
to the special necessity of disciples at that time ? 
Certainly, the family of God are in a great 
mistake, if community of property is God's way 
of distribution, A. A. Crocker. 


Answer. The Bible predicts a final union of 
the heavenly and outward worlds. Christ prayed 
that all his disciples might be one. Paul asserts 
that the design of God is. in the dispensation of 
the fullness of times, to gather together in one all 
things in Christ, both which are in heaven and 
which are on earth. John saw, in a vision of the 
future, the New Jerusalem coming down from 
God out of heaven, prepared as a bride adorned 
for her husband. If then, there is to be no par- 
tition between angelic and human society, 45 we 
see no necessity for any, then the fashions» of men 
will undonbtedly assimilate to those of the supe- 
rior state. Is there now any progress in the 
world? If there is progress, towards what is it 
tending but towards the heavenly standard ? and 
at what limit short of that will it stop? As 
to community of property, we do not undertake 
to pronounce upon the duty of others, but accord- 
ing to the general supposition that communism is 
the state of heaven, we should think that Chris- 
tians would consider it a privilege to take some 
lessons in that mode of life, before going where it 
is theonly condition.—«. w. N. 


An Oneida Journal, 

Wednesday Evening, April 8.—The exercise 
of our reading hour was pleasantly varied by a 
talk from Mr. DeLatre, who gave us some ‘recol- 
lections of foreign travels.’ He has been an exten- 
sive traveler by land and by sea, (the sum of all his 
journeys amounting to more than forty thousand 
miles,) and has quite a cosmopolitan history, 
having been born in one country, educated in 
another and citizenized in two or three more.— 
Standing before a map of the world, he pointed 
in the first place to the Island of Ceylon, in the 
Indian Ocean, and said, ‘ Well, there, was where I 
first drew breath.’ Iiis father held a commis 
sion as colonel in the British army; and lived 
with his family on thatisland. (At the close of 
the lecture a curious circle might be seen, exam- 
ining the parchment commission given to Mr. D's 
father, which contained the seal and signature of 
William IV. by his own royal hand.) When 
Mr. D.“was twelve years old, he was sent to 
Europe to be educated, according to the custom 
of all English residents in India as their children 
grow up—and we accompany him on a long voy- 
age of four months round the cape of Good Hope 
—making some tarry at the Isle of France, and 
attempting to touch at that of St. Helena, but 
held off by warning guns, as Napoleon was 
then a prisoner there, and so watched ‘hat even a 
vessel with English colors, making signs of ap- 
proach, was treated with jealousy. Arriving in 
England, he was soon after placed ata military 
college in France. In the course of a few years 
his father returned ‘rom India, and Mr. D., re- 





pany. They propose to lay a submarine cable } joining his friends on the Isle of Jersey, lived 


there some years, and subsequently, for a period 
in the neighborhood of Liverpool. Next we find 
him in Canada, where his father at length moved 
with his family, having property in lands there, 
granted to him by the government. Mr. D. has 
been to Europe twice since coming to America, 
the last time with J. H. N., at the opening of the 
London Crystal Palace. THe is not a Yankee ob- 





server—tires quickly of sight-seeing—is of an ab- 
stract, interior mood. He has au eye for fino 
scenery, painting, &c., but we should judge from 
what he said, he thought more of the great preach- 
ers he had opportunity to hear from time to time , 
than of many things which would attract the com 
mon traveler. He said he did not have a qualm 
of sea-sickness on his voyage from India, but when 
he crossed the British Channel, soon after, to 
France, he experienced it in allits misery. Se 
much for the difference in the vessels he sailed 
in. Being asked what climate, of all he was ac- 
quainted with, he should prefer to live in, he said, 
the cold climates,—the trigid zone, even, rather 
than the torrid; anything but to be all the time — 
studying how to keep cool. 

Thursday, April 9.—Had some conversation 
this evening on the subject of social attractions 
in which reference was made to the series of nov- 
els we are reading. We are pleased on the whole 
with the moral of Sir” Walter Scott's stories.— 
He does not sink his lovers into abject idolatry, 
in which they are forgetful of every thing but 
their own selfish emotions. The very nobleness 
of his best characters consists in their fidelity to 
principle, contrary to passion. They make their 
love subservient to some higher sentiment—te 
filial obedience, or religious faith, to veneration 
for a chief, love of country or clan. It is his fa- 
vorite plot to bring about competition between 
love and duty, and make duty conquer; and then 
bring in love, perhaps, as its reward. Veneration 
is very prominent in busts and poctraits of Scott, 
and was a governing element in his character.— 
Ile venerated antiquity, every thing that was old 
and time-honored, grand and lofty. The sentiment 
of loyalty was the inspiration of his genius.— 
You will see in his heroes and heroines, not demo- 
cratic independence, but loyalty to some superior. 
Any one is comparatively safe in taking his mod- 
el of character in respect to love, and we are 
willing his books should have their, influence in 
forming the taste of our rising generation.— 
There is one thing to find fault with—he gives 
this character of fidelity to pri: ciple, to his hero- 
ines, more often than to his he: des, His heroes 
are in some danger of being bewitched, and doing 
foolish things, while the splendia ‘high-toned sen- 
timent, and the noble sacrifices to duty, which ex- 
cite our admiration, attach to the femsle charac- 
ters. This is contrary to all our ideas of the true 
as well as the artistic, in stories of the human 
heart, and we want to find a novel in which the 
hero shall be the moral superior of the heroine. 


Saturday, 11.—We have received visits from 
Baptist elder, and a Shaker deacon, this week-—- 
the former, spending two or three days, and the 
latter, stopping over night. Their object was ap- 
parently to see and consider. Both were dissat- 
isfied with their present position and relations, 
and seeking new harbors; but whether they 
thought ours an eligible port, is doubtful. We 
should judge from the Shaker’s own account, that 
his sect were relenting from the rigor of Mother 
Ann’s principles. A friend at the Putney Com- 
mune, who was once a resident ameng the Sha- 
kers, alludes in a note to the communication re- 
lating to them in alate Circular, and says she 
thinks it is strictly true that they are pursuing a 
suicidal policy. She proceeds to remark as fol- 
lows: ‘The spirit of enthusiasm for intellectual 
culture, which is so natural to the young, and so 
much thought of among us, is smothered among 
the Shakers as much as the Jaws of the land wil! 
permit. The more ignorant persons are of buoks, 
if they are contented, the more satisfaction they 
will give, particularly if new-comers. One wom- 
an (a deaconess) told me while there, that I 
studied quite too much to have it easy for me to 
become a Shaker. I told her I did not know 
any other way to pass the time on Sunday out of 
meeting hours. She said she rather have me do 
as she did, go to bed and sleep. She could nei- 
ther read nor write. I asked her if she never 
wanted to learn. She said she did wish to some 
years before, but had got over it now, being too 
old, and knowing that she could serve God ag 
well without education, as with. What was said 
in regard to their devotion te economy and order, 
is very true. These are the qualities which their 
system develops ; while the youthful spirit of af: 
fection, love of knowledge, and enthasiasm of 
life, is cramped and extinguished. It is the 
old spirit that rules.” Tt is pot difficult to fore- 
see the end of this anti-education policy. The 
present generation of Shakers—that portion 
which has grown up in their Communities—must 
be enfeebled and hampered; and they must finally 
fail under the rule and management of those whe 
join them from the world. The oldest and 
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must be the weakest, and instead of being able to 
digest material added from abroad, must be liable 
to be possessed by it. We took some interest 
in the fact mentioned by our visitor, that the 
Shakers are encouraged by experiments last year 
in raising the Chinese Sugar Cane, and intend to 
enlarge their operations, planting several acres 
this spring. They have not succeeded in making 
the syrap grain very well, but they get at the 
rate of 400 gallons of molasses from an acre. 





Sunday, 12.—Sunday is a broken day with us 
—we intend no pun, but have reference to the 
regular routine of business. In the first place it 
is washing-day, and behind-hand as we are yet 
in labor saving apparatus for washing clothes, 
there is opportunity for considerable volunteer 
assistance in this necessary process. Fifty per- 
sons lend a hand, perhaps, before it is all done— 
which is generally, however, by eleven o’clock.— 
The boys have a meeting with some of their su- 
periors in the morning ; and at eleven the business 
committee meets. Any who please attend this 
meeting, and all the interests of the Community 
are represented in its counsels. In the afternoon 
at 4, there is reading in the parlor, and work on 
bags for any who wish. A singing school at 7 
afterward meeting. The Sunday evening mect- 
ing is considered open specially to suggestions 
relating to order and industrial habits. | Persons 
and practices may be freely criticised, and griev- 
ances complained of. E. II. Tl. spoke this eve- 
uing of the good appetite he had for labor— 
said he was thankful for plenty to do, and 
thought it a privilege to work for the Commu- 
nity. Others responded in sympathy. We noted 
a remark by J. H. N. that struck us as sug- 
gestive and edifying. He said: ‘I expect that 
what I bring to pass will exceed my own expecta- 
tions, because I am conscious that I am the tool 
and slave of a spirit that is better thanI am. I 
thank God for this consciousness.’ Another 
member spoke as follows: ‘I expect we shall 
the present season so occupy the field with work 
and love as to keep out disease. I find in my 
own experience at present, that what keeps out 
disease most effectually, is a spirit of inspiration 
in labor. The strength of spirit and influx of 
life that God gives me for business, is sufficient 
to displace any morbid experience. We may look 
upon our labor-experience, under God’s manage- 
ment, as a part of our discipline, tending toward 
the resurrection—toward victory over death. I 
think if any have infirmities, they may hopefully 
look forward to the coming business-campaign.— 
Instead of feeling oppressed, let them realize that 
God has opened to them a door of hope, in invi- 
ting them to industry in the Community spirit.’ 





A correspondent writes that she is wait- 
ing to hear the name of‘ the baby.’ Well, she 
must consider that it is quite an affair to name a 
baby in Community—there are so many in the 
first place to meddle. Besides all the grand- 
mothers and aunts and cousins that think they 
have a title to advise, there are forty more to tell 
what they like, and perplex the cheice, Then 
another difficulty—we mus: find a ew name, 
different from any we have in the family now, 
and where there are so many girls, little and 
great, besides some women known by their 
given names, it may be supposed that many of 
the best names are found appropriated. When 
we named our baby last year, (this happens to 
be the little fellow's birth-day, April 13th, and 
we may as well chronicle that he just begins to 
walk, and is thinking of being weaned,) a list of 
favorite names propo-ed by one and another, 
including of course the father and mother, was 
written down, and then they selected the one 
that pleased them most, which, ifany one is cu- 
rious to know, was Chester. In the present in 
stance the choice wavered for some time between 
Constance, Carrie, and Rose, but fixed at last 
upon the floral appellative, which has this advan- 
tage, that it can only beimproved by nicknaming, 
tosy being still prettier than Rose. 

cena itline ae 


Man the Head---Woman the Glory. 

It is time that the relation of man to 
woman, (as the Creator designed it,) 
should be understood. That relation, in 
the eye of Scripture, may be conceived 
of, from the fact of her entire subordina- 
tion to him being insisted on, on the one 
hand, and his faithfulness and devoted- 
ness to her on the other. We will pre- 
sent thé substance of Paul’s teaching.on 
this subject—italicising some expressions. 
In 1 Cor. 11: 3, we read, ‘I would have 
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you know, that the head of every man 
is Christ ; the head of the woman is the 
man ; and the head of Christ is (rod. 
In Eph. 5th, from ver. 22d to the end 
of the chapter, are some passages which 
we select. ‘Wives, submit yourselves 
unto your own husbands, as unto the 
Lord. For the husband is the head of 
the wife, even as Christ is the head of 
the church. Therefore as the church is 
subject unto Christ, so let the wives be 
to their own husbands in every thing. 
Husbands, love your wives, even as Christ 
also loved the church and gave himself 
for it ; that he might sanctify and cleanse 
it, &c. &e. 

Now let us see what provision is made 
to render this unqualified subordination 
consistent with woman’s welfare. We 
find that because she is made thus depen- 
dent, it is stringently urged upon the 
man to be also submissive to his head, 
Christ —thereby establising such aconnec- 
tion with the source of all good, as to 
insure to the woman a full supply of 
healthy influence. We presume that it 
is fair to understand the terms head and 
husband as identical in their import, in 
the connection before us, and infer from 
this scripture and others that might be 
quoted, that man was intended to be 
the channel of communication between 
Christ and woman, just as Christ is be- 
tween God and man. This makes her 
strictly subordinate ; and accordingly she 
is enjoined to reverence her husband, 
Her receptiveness might warrant this view 
of her relative position. She is eminently 
receptive, and requires, in order that her 
nature may be satisfied, that the man 
should keep up steady communication 
with some source of supply far beyond his 
own resources, ‘l'o satisfy her demand 
for life, he must get his own from Him 
who is the only giver of it, and who gives 
bountifully. This absolutely compels 
him to look «ward for supplies, insuring 
worship of God in place of the creature. 
It is when man sees the dependent con- 
dition of woman, that he is in great 
measure secure from the worship of her, 
(for we worship an object only when we 
set it up,) but no such condition is nec- 
essary to true love. Witness that of 
Christ to the church—than which, what 
could be more tender and devoted. We 
find, then, that the male is head of the 
female even as Christ is the head of the 
church—and, therefore, should fulfill to 
the woman, the part that He performs 
to the church. He is said to have given 
himself for it, that he might sanctify and 
cleanse it. In this may be seen the na- 
ture and extent of man’s responsibility 
in aright state. As he will have to an- 
swer for it before God, it will be well for 
him to see that he does not trifle with 
such important interests, but that he be 
faithful to his charge, asa dispenser of 
clear life to the woman. He is a medi- 
um only, and it behooves him to take heed 
of what hind. 

Again, Christ is beautifully represented 
as nourishing and cherishing his beloved. 
Can any thimg be more endearing than 
such a function ?—can any thing be 
more satisfactory ? Truly, man is highly 
honored in his vocation. He need no 
longer be brutish—here is something to 
exalt him. The dawn of a new and glo- 
rious day is calling upon him loudly to 
jShake himself from the dross of selfish- 
ness, and the filth of sensuality. What 
glories may not be seen in this relation 
of man and women—a relation in its 
| true conception, so utterly. destructive of 
‘selfishness, -and so-glorious.2.ehannel for 
the distribution of the breath of heaven. 
—kB. 8. D. 








Passages of Arctic Travel. 


The following paragraphs descriptive of travel 
and scenery on the confines of Arctic Europe, we take 
from Bayard Taylor’s two last letters from North- 
ern Sweden, while on his way around the head of 
the Gulf of Bothnia. The * torments’ he alludes to 
were the agonies of an aching tooth, caused by his 
ride in the excessive cold temperature of 38 ° below 
zero. 

We ordered horses at once, after drinking a 
bow! of hot milk flavored with cinnamon.— 
This is a favorite winter drink of the people, 
sometimes with the addition of brandy. But 
the finkel, or common brandy of Sweden. is a 
detestable beverage, resembling a mixture of 
turpentine, train oil and bad molasses, and we 
take the milk unmixed, whici serves to keep 
up the animal heat admirably. The mercury 
by this time had fallen to 38 deg. below zero. 
We were surprised and delighted to find that 
we stood the cold so easily, and prided our- 
selves not a little on our powers of endurance. 
Our feet gradually became benumbed, but, by 

yalking up the hills, we prevented the cireu- 
lation from coming to a standstill. 

The cold, however, played some grotesque 
pranks withus. My beard, mustache, cap and 
fur collar were soon one undivided lump of ice. 
Our eye-lashes bevame suow-white and heavy 
with frost, and it required constant motion to 
keep them from freezing together. We saw 
everything through visors barred with ivory. 
Our eyebrows and hair were 2s hoary as those 
of an octegenarian, wud our cheeks a mixture 
of crimson and orange, so that we were searcely 
recognizable by each other. Every one we 
met had snow-white locks, nognatter how youth- 
ful the face, and, whatever was the color of 
our horses at starting, we always drove 
milk-white steeds at the close of the post.—- 
The irritation of our nostrils occasioned the 
greatest inconvenience, and, as the handker- 
chiefs froze instantly, it soon became a matter 
of pain and difficulty to use them You might 
as well attempt to blow your nose with a pop- 
lar chip. We could not bare our hands a 
minute, without feeling an iron grasp of cold 
which seemed to squeeze the flesh like a vice, 
and turn the very blood to ice. In other re- 
spects we were warm and jolly, and I have 
rarely been in higher spirits. The air was 
exquisitely sweet and pure, nd I could open 
my mouth (as far as its icy grating permitted) 
and inhale full draughts into the lungs with a 
delicious sensation of refreshment and exhil- 
aration. [had not expected to find such free- 
dom of respiration in so low a temperature.—- 
Some descriptions of severe cold in Canada 
and Siberia, which I have read, state that at 
such times the air vecasions a tingling, smart- 
ing sensation in the throat and lungs, but I 
experienced nothing of it. 

This is Aretic travel, at last. By Odin, it 
is glorious! The smooth, firm road, erisp and 
pure as ulabaster, over which our sleigh run- 
ners talk with the rippling musical marmur of 
summer brooks: the sparkling, breathless fir- 
mament, the gorgeous, rosy flush of morn- 
ing, slowly deepening unti! the orange dise of 
the sun cuts the horizon; the golden blaze of 
the toys of the bronze firs, the glittering of the 
glassy birches; the long, dreary sweep of the 
landscape ; the iey nectar of the perfect air ; 
the tingling of the roused blood in every vein 
al! alert to guard the outposts of life against 
the besieging cold—it is superb! The natives 
themselves spoke of the coldas being unusually 
severe, and we congratulated ourselves all the 
more on our easy endurance of it. Had we 
judged only by our own sensations, we should 
not have believed the temperature to be nearly 
so low. 

The sun rose a little after ten, and I have 
never seen anything finer than the illumina- 
tion of the forests and snow-fields in his level 
orange beams—for, even at mid-day, he was 
not more than eight degrees above the horizon. 
The tops of the trees, only, were touched ; still 
and solid as iron, and covered with sparkling 
frost-erystals, their trunks were changed to 
blazing gold, and their foliage to a fiery orange 
brown. The delicate purple sprays of the 
birch, coated with ice, glittered like wands of 
topaz and amethyst, and the slopes of virgin 
snow, stretching towards the suu, shone with 
the (airest saffron gleams. here is nothing 
equal to this in the south—nothing so trans- 
ecndently rich, dazzling and glorious. Italian 
dawns and twilights cannot surpass those we 
see every day, not, like those, fading rapidly | 
into the ashen hues of dusk, but lingering for 
hour after hour with scarce a decrease of splen- 
dor. Strange that Nature should repeat these 
lovely aerial effects in such widely different 
zones and seasons. I thought to find im the win- 
ter landscapes of the far North a sublimity of 
death and desolation—a wild, dark, dreary 
monotony of expression—but I have, in reality, 
the constant enjoyment of the rarest, the ten- 
derest, the most enchanting beauty. 








this wonderful spectacle. 
tered lights ran together, as by a common im- 





The people we mect along the road harmon- 
ize with these unexpected impressions. They 
are clear-eyed and rosy as the morning, straight 
aud strong as the fir saplings in their forests, 
and simple, honest and unsophisticated beyond 
any class of men I have ever seen. They are 
no milksops, cither. Under the serenity of 
those blue eyes and smooth, fair faces, burns 
the old Berserker rage, not easily kindled, but 
terrible as the lightning when once loosed. ‘ I 
would like to take ail the young men north of 
Sundsvall,’ says Braisted, ‘ put them into Kan- 
sas, tell them her history, and then jet them 
act for themselves.’ ‘The cold in clime are 
cold in blood,’ sings Byron; but they are only 
cold through superior self-control and freedom 
from perverted passions. Better is the asser- 
tion of Tennyson: 

‘That bright, and fierce, and fickle is the South. 

‘ And dark, and true, and tender is the North.’ 

There are tender hearts in the breasts of 
these Northern menand women, albeit they are 
as undemonstrative as the English--or,we 
Americans, for that matter. It is exhilarating 
to see such people--whose digestion is sound, 
whose nerves are tough as whipcord, whose 
blood ruus in a strong, full stream, whose im- 
pulses are perfectly natural, who are good 
without knowing it, and who are happy with- 
out trying to be so. Where shall we find such 


among our restless communities at home. 
* * ¥ 4 * 


* » 


It was dark when we reached Ersnas, whence 
we had twelve miles to Old Luleaa, with tired 
horses, lieavy roads, and a lazy driver. 1 lay 
down again, dozed as usual, and tried to forget 
my torments. So passed three hours; the 
night had long set in, with aclear sky, 13 deg. 
below zero, and a sharp wind blowing. All at 
once an exclamation from Braisted aroused me. 
I opened my eyes, as I Jay in his lap, looked 
upward, and saw a narrow belt or scarf of silver 
fire stretching directly across the zenith, with 
its loose, frayed ends slowly swaying to and fro 
down the slopes of the sky. Presently it be- 
gan to waver, bending back and forth, some- 
times with a quick, springing motion, as if 
testing its elasticity. Now it took the shape 


of a bow, now undulated into Hogarth’s line 


of beauty, brightening and fading in its sin- 


uous motion; and finally formed a shepherd’s 
crook, the end of which suddenly began to sepa- 


rate and fall off, as if driven by a strong wind, 
until the whole belt shot away in long drifting 
lines of fiery snow. It then gathered again 
into a dozen dancing fragments, which alter- 
nately advanced and retreated, shot hither 


and thither, against and across each ot er, 


blazed out in yellow and rosy gleams or paled 
again, playing a thousand fantastic pranks, as 
if guided by some wild whim. 

We lay silent, with upturned faces, watching 
Suddenly, the scat- 


pulse, joined their bright ends, twisted them 
through cach other, and fell in a broad, lumin- 


ous curtain straight downward through the air 


until its fringed hem swung apparently but a few 
yards over our heads. This phenomenon was 
so unexpected and startling, that for a moment 
I thought our faces would be touched by the 
skirts of the glorious auroral drapery. It did 
not follow the spheric curve of the firmament, 
but hung plumb from the zenith, falling, ap- 
parently, millions of leagues through the air, 
its folds gathered together among the stars and 
its embroidery of flame sweeping the earth and 
shedding 2 pale, unearthly radiance over the 
wastes of snow. A moment afterward it was 
again drawn up, parted, waved its flambeavx 
and shot its lances hither and thither, advane- 
ing and retreating as before. Any thing so 
strange, so capricious, so wonderful, so glori- 
ously beautiful, I scarcely hope to see again. 

* * * * + % 

We had now uninterrupted forest scenery 
between the stations—and such scenery! It 
is almost impossible to paint the glory of these 
Winter forests. Every tree, laden with the 


purest snow, resembles a Gothic fountain of 


bronze, covered with frozen spray, through 
which only suggestive glimpses of its delicate 
tracery could be had. From every rise we 
looked over thousands of such mimic fountains, 
shooting low ov high, from their pavements of 
ivory and alabaster. Tt was an enchanted wil- 
derness—white, silent, gleaming, and filled 
with inexhaustible forms of beauty. To what 
sha] 1 liken those glimpses under the boughs, 
into the depths of the forest, where the snow 
destroyed all perspective, and brought the re- 
motest fairy nooks and coverts, too lovely and 
fragile to seem cold, into the glittering fore- 
ground! ¢ Wonderful!” ‘ glorious!’ I eould 
ouly exclaim in breathless admiration. Once, 
by the road-side, we saw an Arctic ptarmigan, 
as white as the snow, with ruby eyes that spark- 
led like jewels as he moved slowly and silently 
along, not frightened in the Jeast. 
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